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POWER AND WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 

BY MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F. S. S. 



If we take a survey of mankind in ancient or modern times as 
regards the physical, mechanical and intellectual force of nations, 
we find nothing to compare with the United States in this pres- 
ent year of 1895. At the same time, we see that the wealth of 
the American people surpasses that of any other nation, past or 
present. It may be a subject for legitimate pride, although, per- 
haps, a profound philosopher would be able to show that it is 
merely the result of circumstances ; indeed, there may not be 
wanting impartial critics who would go so far as to assert that 
Americans might have turned to greater advantage the elements 
at their disposal. Meantime, I venture no further than to lay 
down the statistical facts, which are undoubtedly of the highest 
importance in the history of the human race. 

The physical and mechanical power which has enabled a com- 
munity of wood-cutters and farmers to become in less than 100 
years the greatest nation in the world, is the aggregate of the 
strong arms of men and women, aided by horse-power, machinery 
and steam-power, applied to the useful arts and sciences of every- 
day life. The power that traces a furrow in the prairie, sows the 
seed, reaps and threshes the ripe grain ; the power that converts 
wheat into flour, that weaves wool or cotton into textile stuffs 
and garments ; the power that lifts the mineral from the bowels 
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of the earth, that forges iron and .constructs railroads ; the power 
that builds up towns and cities : in a word, whatever force is 
directed for the production, conveyance or distribution of the 
necessaries, comforts or luxuries of life, may be measured at each 
national census with almost the same precision as that with which 
the astronomer indicates the distances of the heavenly bodies. 
The working-power of an able-bodied male adult is three hundred 
foot-tons daily, that of a horse three thousand, and of steam 
horse-power four thousand. On this basis we find that the work- 
ing-power of the United States was at various dates approximately 
as follows : 

Millions of foot-tons daily. Foot-tons 

, « N daily per 

Year. Hand. Horse. Steam. Total. inhabitant. 

1820 753 3.300 240 4,293 446 

1840 1,406 12,900 3,040 17,346 1,020 

1860 2.885 22,200 14,000 39,005 1,240 

1880 4,450 3<!,600 36,340 77,390 1,545 

1895 6,106 55,200 67,700 129,306 1,940 

The working-power, or number of foot-toiis daily per inhabit- 
ant, has almost doubled since 1840, and the absolute effective 
force of the American people is now more than three times what 
it was in 1860. Of the three great elements of energy above 
enumerated that which shows the most rapid growth is steam- 
power, which consists of three classes, viz. : 

Horse-power of steam. 

im. 1860. 1880. 1895.^ 

Fixed 360,000 800,000 2,186,000 3,910,000 

Locomotives 200,000 1,800,000 5,700,000 10,800,000 

Steamboats 200,000 900,000 1,200,000 2,200,000 

Total 760,000 3,500,000 9,086,000 16,940,000 

In the above statement, the "fixed" horse-power employed in 
mines and factories in L880 is according to the census returns ; 
the same item cannot be precisely ascertained for the other years, 
but if it existed in proportion to the number of operatives, as 
may be fairly supposed, it was as shown above. More than three- 
fourths of the total steam-power of the Union is employed for 
traction purposes, on railways and in steamboats, which is not 
surprising when we remember that the area of activity is as vast 
as Europe, and that the merchandise transported by rail in the 
United States is shown by official returns to be double the amount 
of land-carriage (at least by railway) of all the other nations of 
the earth collectively. If we would compare the energy or work- 
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ing-power of the United States with that of other nations, the 
following table would suffice to show it at a glance : 

Millions of foot-tons daily. 

r " •> Foot-tons 

Hand. Horse. Steam. Total. per inhabitant. 

United States... 6,406 65,200 67,700 129,306 1,940 

Great Britain. 3,210 6.100 46,800 56,110 1,470 

Germany 4,280 11,500 29,800 45,580 902 

France 3,380 9,600 21,600 34,580 910 

Austria 3.410 9,900 9,200 22,510 560 

Italy 2,570 4,020 4,800 11,390 380 

Spam 1,540 5,500 3,6u0 10,610 590 

Here we see that the United States possess almost as much 
energy as Great Britain, Germany and France collectively, and 
that the ratio falling to each American is more than what two 
Frenchmen or Germans have at their disposal. Moreover, the 
military armaments which keep in forced idleness 4,000,000 men 
in Europe are happily unknown in the United States. It is not 
merely that European nations are deprived of the labor, skill and 
exertions of 4,000,000 men in the prime of life; they have also to 
set apart 1,000,000 workers of the agricultural and industrial 
classes to feed and clothe the standing armies and defray the cost 
of artillery, war-vessels, etc. Thus the average of productive 
energy in France, Germany, England, etc., is much less than ap- 
pears in the above statement. Again, if we consider the labor- 
saving appliances in the United States, we see the perfection of 
agricultural and other machinery. Take, for example, the reaping 
machine commonly used in the Western States, which will cut 
and bind grain at the rate of forty-five minutes per acre. On this 
point it may be well to compare the production of grain and meat 
in various countries with the number of hands employed in agricul- 
ture in 1890 : 

Tons of Product per hand. 

Hands * * 

employed. Grain. Meat. Grain, bush. Meat, lbs. 

United States 8,760,000 76,600.000 4,810,000 350 1,230 

United Kingdom 2,469,000 7,330,000 1.140,000 119 1,090 

France 6,910,000 16,900,000 1,200,000 98 350 

Germany 8,120,000 15,100.000 1,370,000 75 380 

Austria 10,680,000 17,100,000 1,080,000 64 230 

Italy 5,100,000 5,300,000 360,000 39 150 

An ordinary farm-hand in the United States raises as much 
grain as three in England, four in France, five in Germany, or 
six in Austria, which shows what an enormous waste of labor 
occurs in Europe, because farmers are not possessed of the same 
mechanical appliances as in the United States. In order to 
make the comparison of labor more exact, I may be permitted to 
reduce all farm products to the common denominator of grain, 
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by supposing ten pounds of meat or two gallons of wine to be 
equal to a bushel, and then the account will stand thus : 

Bushels of grain per hand. 

United States 475 France 188 Italy 115 

United Kingdom 228 Germany lis Austria 97 

While the above is the general result for the United States, as 
compared with other countries, Mr. Atkinson in his book on the 
Distribution of Products shows that, in some of the Western 
States, the labor of one man, during three hundred days in the 
year, is equivalent to the production of 4,500 bushels of wheat, 
while the cutting, threshing, milling and conveyance to market 
represent the annual labor of three other men. Thus four men 
can produce and deliver to the bakers as much flour as will feed 
a thousand persons, at twelve ounces of bread daily, for a whole 
year. In other words, one man can feed two hundred and fifty, 
whereas in Europe one man feeds only thirty persons. Nor can 
we hope for a better state of things in Europe soon. So dense is 
the ignorance of most men, even among the educated classes, 
that they are convinced that all labor-saving appliances are an 
evil, and that the more persons there are employed to do any 
given work the better. 

The intellectual power of the Great Republic is in harmony 
with the industrial and mechanical. The census of 1890 showed 
that eighty-seven per cent, of the total population over ten years 
of age could read and write. It may be fearlessly asserted that 
in the history of the human race no nation ever before possessed 
41,000,000 instructed citizens. European states have certainly 
made efforts to diffuse popular instruction, and with consider- 
able success, but Americans have left them far behind in gener- 
ous and wise-minded expenditure on education, as may be seen 
in the following table : 

Animal school expenditure. Dollars per inhabitant. 

UnitedStates $156,O0oTOOO 2.40 

GreatBritain 48,000.000 1.30 

France 31.000,000 0.80 

Germany 20,000,000 0.50 

Austria 12,000/00 0.30 

Italy 7,000,000 0.25 

The highest European standard is that of Great Britain, but 
the average American pays twice as much as the Englishman to 
endow his fellow-countryman with the blessings of popular in- 
struction. From the earliest time Americans have been solicitous 
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in this particular. The contemporaries of Washington and 
Franklin were conscious that " Knowledge is Power/' and felt 
that in building up a nation which was destined before long to 
take a foremost place in the world, the schoolmaster would hare 
to play the most important part. Hence they spared no pains to 
make the school system as liberal and efficient as possible, and 
the results have fully corresponded to the well-directed efforts of 
each successive generation. We cannot measure intellectual force 
as we do the horse power of steam engines, but we can compare 
the Post Office returns with those of the most enlightened na- 
tions of Europe, viz. : 

Letters, etc., per inhabitant yearly. 

United States 110 Germany 53 France 39 

Switzerland 74 Bel«rium_ 49 Austria 24 

Great Britain 60 Holland 40 Italy 16 

In this regard the United States are much ahead of all other 
nations. 

If the physical development of the Great Eepublic in the last 
seventy years has been stupendous the growth of wealth has been 
still more marvellous. The results of the census at various 
periods showed thus: 

Census. Millions of dollars. Dollars per inbabitant 

1820 1960 205 

1840 3,910 230 

1860 16,160 5H 

1880 43,642 870 

1890 65,037 1,039 

The above table from first to last comprises a span of seventy 
years, the ordinary length of human life. In the first interval 
of twenty years the amount of wealth doubled, in the second it 
quadrupled, but in subsequent years the rate of geometrical pro- 
gression was much less, although the increase of wealth per head 
was unprecedented. The following table shows the average an- 
nual growth of wealth and the accumulation per head: 

Dollars 

1821-40 ?"$$$&"' Per habitant. 

J8J1-W 612.500,000 25J0 

1861-80. 1,374,100,000 34.30 

1881-90. 2,139,500.000 &M 

The average annual increment from 1821 to 1890 was nine 
hundred and one millions of dollars, equal to twenty-nine dollars 
per head of the mean population over the whole period. Much 
as critics may cavil at the results of the census of wealth, and 
say that such figures are efforts of the imagination, we have the 
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strongest internal evidence of their correctness. In an essay read 
by me at Bath before the British Association of Science in Sep- 
tember, 1888, the following passage occurred: 

" The American census of 1890 will probably show an accum- 
ulated wealth of 67,200 millions of dollars (fourteen milliards 
sterling) in the United States." 

The actual result of the census was three per cent, less, name- 
ly, 65,037 millions, but the enumerators omitted public lands, 
for which a valuation of one dollar per acre would bring up the 
total of national wealth to 66,336 millions, or a fraction over one 
per cent, less than my estimate. American wealth exceeds that 
of Great Britain by thirty-five per cent., but the ratio per inhabi- 
tant is less. The following table shows approximately the average 
of wealth to population in various countries: 

Dollars per head. 

, . « „ 

United States 1,039 Holland 1,080 Sweden 630 

Great Britain 1,260 Belgium 840 Italy 480 

France 1,130 Germany 730 Austria ..475 

It will be seen that in comparison with population the wealth 
of the United States is by no means wonderful, the ratio per 
head being surpassed in three countries of Europe, but we must 
bear in mind that, from the showing of a preceding table, ninety- 
four cent, of American wealth has been created and accumulated 
since 1840. The new wealth added during a single generation — 
that is, in the period of thirty years between 1860 and 1890 — was 
no less than forty-nine milliards of dollars, which sum is one mil- 
liard over the total wealth of Great Britain. The accumulation 
during the decade ending 1890 averaged eleven cents daily per 
inhabitant, and we have no reason to suppose that it will be less 
during the current decade. This would mean a daily increment 
of seven million dollars, and the next census at this rate would 
show the wealth of the Union to be ninety milliards, or a little 
more than double what it was in 1880. If we would classify the 
whole wealth of the Union under two heads, urban and rural, the 
result at different dates would be as follows : 

Millions. 



Urban. Rural. 

1850 3,169 3,967 

1860 8,180 7,980 

1870 15,155 8,900 

1880 81,538 12,104 

1890 19,055 15,982 





Percentage of total. 


Total. 


Urban. 


Rural. 


7,136 


44.1 


55.6 


16,160 


50.6 


49.4 


21,055 


63.0 


37.0 


43,642 


72.2 


27.8 


65,037 


75.4 


24.6 
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In the above table raral wealth is the aggregate of the value 
of lands, cattle, and implements at each census; the rest is 
urban. We find that rural or agricultural wealth has only quad- 
rupled in forty years, while urban has multiplied sixteenfold. 
This would seem to point to the conclusion that farming has not 
been so profitable as commerce, manufactures, banking, railways, 
and other pursuits. But it is to be observed that in late years 
the increase of urban population has been much greater than that 
of rural, and that the number of hands engaged in agriculture is 
by no means comparable with that of persons engaged in city or 
town life. The following table shows the increase of wealth per 
head in the two great classes that make up the American people: 

Yearly accumulation. Dollars per 
Period. Number of workers. Millions of dollars. worker yearly. 
, * - x , « x / «~ s 

Urban. Rural. Total. Urban. Rural. Total. Urban. Rural. 

1851-60 11.206.000 3,820,000 15,026,000 501 401 902 44.70 li5.00 

1861-70 14,462,000 5,133,0u() 19.595,000 698 92 790 48.80 17.90 

1871-80 18 183.0 6,797,000 24,98D,000 1,638 320 1,958 90.00 47.10 

1881-90 23,905,000 8,215,000 32,120,000 1,752 388 2,140 73.30 . 47.30 

Before 1860 the accumulation of wealth for each rural worker 

was much greater than that corresponding to persons of the urban 

classes. Between 1860 and 1870 the farming interests, especially 

in the Southern States, suffered so severely by reason of the war 

that the increase per head fell below eighteen dollars yearly, but 

during the last twenty years the increment of rural wealth has 

been almost uniform at forty-seven dollars per head per annum of 

the number of rural workers. Looking back to 1870 we find that 

since that year the accumulation of wealth among urban workers 

has averaged eighty-two dollars per annum, or seventy-three per 

cent, more than among rural workers, which suffices to explain 

the influx of population into towns and cities. The increase of 

urban wealth has been accompanied by a remarkable rise in wages, 

as we see from census returns : 

No. of Wages paid, Dollars 

Year. operatives. Millions. per operative. 

1860 1,311,000 379 289 

1870 2,054,000 620 302 

1880 2,733,000 948 347 

1890 4,713,000 2,283 485 

The average of wages has risen sixty per cent, since 1870, and 
at the same time the accumulation of urban wealth per head has 
been seventy-six per cent, more than in the period from 1850 to 
1870, which shows that the rise in wealth and the increase of 
wages go almost hand-in-hand. But the farmer has nevertheless 
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a corresponding advantage, for his life is a healthier one, the 
statistics of mortality showing that the death-rate in American 
cities, especially among children, is greatly in excess of that of rural 
districts. The farmer may make money more slowly, but he has 
a safer and less agitated life, and his children grow up around 
him in affluence and comfort. The census of 1890 showed that 
the United States had 4,565,000 farmers, the aggregate value of 
whose farms, cattle and implements summed up 15,982 millions 
of dollars, giving to each an average fortune of 13,505, most of 
these men having begun on a capital of a couple of hundred dol- 
lars. The number of new farms created since 1860 has been 
2,520,000, bringing into cultivation 195,000,000 acres, and the 
greater part of this work has been done by European settlers. In 
fact, if the United States had no urban population or industries 
whatever, the advance of agricultural interests would be enough 
to claim the admiration of mankind, for it has no parallel in 
history. The following table shows the value of all agricultural 
products at various dates: 

, Millions of dollars. v Dollars 

Yean Home use. Exported. Total. per worker. 

1840 789 93 882 346 

I860 1,803 257 2,060 475 

1880 2,686 686 3,372 440 

1893 3,089 615 3,704 408 

The above table shows that the farm products of the 
Union represent a value of about $12,000,000 daily ; or, if we take 
the working day at ten hours, it is about $1,200,000 hourly, and, 
as the number of hands engaged is about 9,070,000, the gross 
product of their labor is equal to thirteen cents an hour per 
hand, whereas the ordinary wages of the hands engaged in 
manufactures are fifteen cents an hour. 

Dividing the Union into five great sections* we see the wealth 
of each as set forth in census returns thus : 

Wealth, millions. 

, * x 

States. 1850. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 

New England 1,129 1,862 3,237 4,978 5,223 

Middle 2,256 4,192 9,693 13,748 17,819 

Southern 2.591 5,867 2,827 6,148 9,928 

Prairie 1,127 3,966 7,642 16,186 25,256 

Pacific 33 270 656 2,282 6,811 

Total 7,136 16,157 24,055 43,642 65,037 

* The Middle States are New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland; the Southern ar« the two Virginias, the two Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The 
Prairie States are Ohio. Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and the two Dakotas. 
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As regards the year 1870, the above figures are in gold, the 
currency having been reduced at the rate of eighty cents to the 
dollar, as recommended by the Census Commissioner. This rule 
applies to all tables concerning that year. The following table 
shows the average wealth per inhabitant in the sections alluded to: 

Dollars per Inhabitant. 

States. 'l850. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 

New England 413 591 925 1.211 1,112 

Middle 310 503 981 1,170 1,260 

Southern 311 572 250 122 539 

Prairie 208 137 688 933 1,130 

Pacific 183 139 666 1,285 2,217 

Union 308 511 621 870 1,039 

The average per head for the whole American people is now 
more than double what it was in 1860, and in the Pacific States it 
has quintupled in the interval. If we divide the above period of 
forty years into two intervals of equal length we find the growth 
of wealth was as follows: 

Yearly increase, millions dollars. Dollars yearly per inhabitant. 

, . s , ^ „ 

States. 1851-70 1871-90 1851-70 1871-90 

New England.. 105 99 31.10 24.50 

Middle 372 106 44.70 33.80 

Southern 12 355 120 23.60 

Prairie 326 881 35.80 5030 

Pacific 31 308 52.00 151.20 

Union. 816 2,019 2730 11.00 

The average accumulation in the second interval has been much 
lower in New England and the Middle States than in the first, 
but the reverse is true of the rest of the Union, and the general 
average for the whole country in the second interval was forty-one 
dollars per head, or fifty per cent, over the first. The principal 
components of public wealth are shown in the following table: 

Millions of dollars. Annual increase, millions. 

1850. 1870. 1890? ' 1851-70. 1871-9? 

Land 3,272 7,110 13,279 207 293 

'Jattle.etc * 696 1,190 2.703 10 61 

Hailways 290 1,894 8,686 80 340 

Factories 520 1,760 3,059 62 65 

Houses 1,380 9.240 21.010 393 588 

Sundries. 978 2,261 16,300 61 702 

Total 7,136 21,055 65,037 816 2,019 

The increase of wealth under the item of land is partly owing 
to a rise in the average value, from twenty-nine dollars per acre 
in 1850 to thirty-seven dollars in 1890, but far more to the ex- 
tended area under cultivation, the increase of which has been 
245,000,000 acres since 1850. As regards railways, the con- 
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struction of new lines has cost a million dollars a day during the 
last twenty years, and, if some of these lines have proved unfort- 
unate to shareholders, it is nevertheless true that every dollar 
spent in this way has been a benefit to the country. The freight 
charge in 1890 averaged ninety-three cents per ton per hundred 
miles, which is less than half the charge customary in Europe 
($1.90), and this implies a saving in this respect alone of $845,- 
000,000 yearly to the American people, or ten per cent, on the 
original cost of constructing the lines. Another large item in 
the increment of wealth is houses, which represent an annual 
investment of twelve dollars per inhabitant of the whole Union 
during twenty years ending 1890. The annual average in Great 
Britain is five dollars and a half, and, as economists recognize the 
outlay on houses to be a gauge of wealth, it appears that the 
average accumulation in the United States is double what it is in 
the mother country. In effect, English statisticians estimate the 
ordinary accumulation in Great Britain at five pounds, say twenty- 
four dollars, per head, whereas we have seen that the American 
average is forty-one dollars per head. 

In conclusion, I have only to repeat what I said at the com- 
mencement, that the United States in 1895 possess by far the 
greatest productive power in the world; that this power has more 
than trebled since 1860, rising from thirty-nine to one hundred and 
twenty-nine milliards of foot-tons daily; that the intellectual prog- 
ress of the nation is attended to in a more liberal manner than in 
Europe, and that the accumulation of wealth averages $7,000,000 
daily. These simple facts tell us what a wonderful country has 
sprung up beyond the Atlantic in a single century, and furnish 
a scathing commentary on the books written by English travellers 
only fifty years ago. Englishmen of to-day have more correct 
views, and regard with honest pride and kindly good-will the 
descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers, while the rest of mankind 
marks with wonder and admiration the onward march of the 
Great Kepublic. 

Michael G. Mexhall. 



